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HERS  SPEAK  OUT 


A  REpORT  ON  ThE 

coNdrrioNs  of  TEAchiiNq 
iN  Massachusetts 


INTRODUCTION 


Both  Chapter  188,  the  School 
Improvement  Act  of  1  985,  here  in 
Massachusetts,  and  the  1986  Carnegie 
Report,  "A  Nation  Prepared:  Teachers  for 
the  21st  Century,"  on  the  national  level, 
have  attempted  to  address  the  two  most 
important  issues  affecting  teachers:  how 
to  provide  better  compensation,  and  how 
to  improve  working  conditions. 

The  Massachusetts  Board  of 
Education,  in  an  effort  to  foster  discussion 
of  these  issues  and  to  hear  proposals  for 
solutions,  sponsored  a  series  of  six  public 
forums  during  October  1  986  in  different 
regions  of  the  state. 

The  forums  focused  on  ways  to 
improve  life  in  the  teachers'  workplace — 
how  to  make  certain  that  the  classroom  is 
truly  a  workplace  for  adults,  fulfilling  their 
basic  needs  for  a  sense  of  purpose,  for 
meaningful  work,  and  for  joy  in  the  great 
adventure  of  learning. 

Each  forum  consisted  of  three  parts: 
(1)  a  presentation  by  Marc  S.  Tucker, 
executive  director  of  the  Carnegie  Forum 
on  Education  and  the  Economy,  who 
described  the  major  findings  of  the  report 
of  the  Carnegie  Task  force  on  Teaching  as 
a  Profession;  (2)  a  discussion  of  those 
findings  by  panelists  representing  a  cross- 
section  of  educators;  and  (3)  questions 
and  answers  from  the  audience. 

The  panelists  included  representatives 
of  two  Massachusetts  Department  of 
Education  programs  that  were  established 


under  Chapter  1  88 — teachers  who  had 
been  chosen  as  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellows, 
and  principals  chosen  as  Leadership 
Academy  Fellows.  There  also  were 
representatives  of  state  government  and 
teacher  unions.  Deputy  Commissioner  of 
Education  Michael  Daly  was  moderator. 

The  audience  was  mainly  teachers, 
principals  and  school  board  members 
from  various  corners  of  the 
Commonwealth,  voicing  their  comments 
on  the  conditions  of  teachers  and 
teaching. 

Commissioner  of  Education  Harold 
Raynolds  Jr.  promised  at  the  conclusion  of 
each  session  that  the  views  and 
suggestions  expressed  would  not  go 
unheeded,  that  they  would  be  used  in 
forming  Department  of  Education  policies 
and  programs,  and  that  they  would  be 
made  available  to  the  Massachusetts 
educational  community.  This  booklet  and 
a  videotape  represent  fulfillment  of  part  of 
that  promise. 

Although  the  text  of  this  booklet  has 
been  written  in  the  first  person,  it  does 
not  represent  the  exact  words  of  the 
speakers  in  every  instance.  Some  of  the 
statements  have  been  abbreviated  or 
paraphrased  in  the  interests  of  clarity  and 
conciseness  and  represent  the  essence  of 
what  was  said.  This  is  especially  true  in 
the  case  of  Marc  Tucker,  who  took  part  in 
all  six  forums. 

Eighteen  of  the  panelists  represented 
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two  new  programs  established  by  Chapter 
1  88,  the  Massachusetts  School 
Improvement  Act  of  1985.  These 
programs  are: 

THE  LUCRETIA  CROCKER 
FELLOWSHIPS 

Named  for  Massachusetts'  19th 
century  education  reformer,  they  are 
awarded  to  creative  and  innovative 
teachers  who  have  made  important 
contributions  to  their  own  schools  and 
school  districts.  The  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellowships  were  established  to  recognize 
the  importance  and  potential  impact  of 
teacher-initiated  advancements  in 
education.  The  first  1  5  Lucretia  Crocker 
Fellows,  who  were  selected  in  a  statewide 
competitive  process,  spent  the  1986-87 
academic  year  sharing  their  unique 
educational  programs  with  teachers  in 
schools  throughout  the  state. 


and  other  instructional  leaders  on  specific 
management  skills  and  instructional 
issues.  Primary  goals  of  the  Academy  are 
the  improvement  of  instruction  through 
strong  leadership  at  the  local  school 
building  level,  and  the  improvement  of 
management  practices  throughout  school 
systems.  Three  administrators  were 
awarded  Academy  fellowships  for  the 
1 986-87  school  year,  to  enable  them  to 
gain  a  statewide  perspective  on 
education,  to  develop  skills  in  helping 
their  peers,  and  to  play  a  role  in 
governance  of  the  Academy.  ■ 


Carnegie  Hall,  Boston 


THE  COMMONWEALTH 

LEADERSHIP  ACADEMY 

The  Leadership  Academy  supports 
principals  and  other  supervisory 
personnel  in  their  role  as  education 
leaders  and  provides  comprehensive 
inservice  training  to  school  administrators 
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THE  TEACHERS'  PROBLEMS 


DONNA  VIVEIROS 

A  teacher  at  the  Letourneau  School  in  Fall 
River,  and  7986  Massachusetts  Teacher  of  the 
Year. 


Last  spring  Terry  Dozier,  National 
Teacher  of  the  Year,  and  I  toured  1 1 
Boston-area  high  schools.  We  spoke  to 
approximately  2,000  college-bound 
students  about  teaching  as  a  career,  and 
fewer  than  10  showed  interest.  The 
reasons  the  students  gave  for  not 
considering  teaching  were  money  and 
status.  They  also  said  parents,  particularly 
those  who  were  teachers,  discouraged 
them. 

We  teachers  can  learn  much  from  the 
business  community  but  please  bear  in 
mind  that  we  are  not  dealing  with  a 
product,  we  are  dealing  with  a  variable — 
children.  They  are  not  little  learning 
machines  and  can't  be  programmed. 
Home  life  and  the  outside  influences  of 
society  are  brought  into  the  classroom. 
Class  size  is  also  an  important  factor. 

Its  hard  to  evaluate  a  teacher  on  such 
a  variable  as  "class  performance."  When 
you  work  with  a  bright,  highly  motivated 
group  of  students,  you  feel  on  top  of  the 
world  and  your  job  is  easier.  But  when 
you  have  a  class  with  low  attention  spans 
and  learning  disabilities,  you  work  very 
hard  trying  to  meet  their  academic  needs. 
Its  obvious  that  teachers  need  to  be 


accountable,  but  the  evaluation  process 
must  be  done  fairly. 

The  education  system  isn't  functioning 
in  a  vacuum.  One  of  my  deepest  concerns 
is  the  child  I  call  the  "victim  of  the 
courts."  This  child  brings  hostility  and 
anger  into  the  classroom,  makes  up  a 
large  percentage  of  the  special  needs 
classes,  and  adds  considerably  to  the 
dropout  rate.  Children  who  are  in  foster 
homes  during  the  week  and  with  abusive 
parents  during  weekends — or,  worst  yet, 
are  still  in  the  home,  being  abused — carry 
problems  on  their  shoulders  that  most 
adults  will  not  face  in  a  lifetime.  Please 
examine  the  child-care  laws,  the  court 
justices,  and  the  Department  of  Human 
Services.  Open  up  lines  of  communication 
and  revise  laws  that  are  harming  rather 
than  helping  children. 

Much  of  our  teaching  time  goes  into 
sorting  out  problems  brought  into  the 
classroom  by  these  children.  Trying  to 
help  a  child  who  is  being  abused  at  home 
and  further  abused  by  the  system  is  the 
greatest  frustration  I've  felt  as  a  teacher. 
And,  the  problem  is  not  unique  to 
Massachusetts,  it  is  a  national  one.  At  a 
conference  in  Portland,  Ore.  I  heard  many 
teachers  from  different  states  voicing  the 
same  concerns.  .  .  . 

I  hope  that  retirement  laws  change,  so 
that  teachers  who  want  to  leave  the 
profession  can  do  so  without  economic 
hardship.  ...  A  teacher  who  needs  a 


change  and  is  forced  to  stay  in  teaching 
because  of  retirement  money  will  harm, 
not  benefit,  the  education  system. 


MARTHA  FISKE 

A  former  teacher  in  Wellesley. 

If  you  put  together  the 
recommendations  of  four  national  studies, 
including  the  Carnegie  study,  you  can 
come  up  with  a  list  of  what  the 
professional  prerogatives  of  teachers 
should  be  in  order  to  help  them  deal  with 
their  multifarious  problems.  .  .  .  Are 
teachers  really  able  to  access  any  of  these 
educational  policy  issues? 

The  list  includes: 

— planning  and  implementing 
curriculum; 

— designing  and  administering  tests 
and  other  evaluative  systems; 

— conveying  information  about 
students'  progress  to  parents; 

— contributing  to  decisions  on  such 
issues  as  attendance,  when  work  can  be 
made  up,  when  excuses  for  absence  are 
legitimate,  grading,  religious  holidays, 
discipline  codes,  student  placements, 
design  of  appropriate  grouping  levels; 

— diagnosing  and  remediating  special 
problems; 

— contributing  to  staff  selection, 
development,  instruction  and  evaluation; 
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— contributing  to  the  design  of  school 
schedules  and  calendars; 

— contributing  to  budget  planning  and 
allocation  of  resources; 

— contributing  to  the  design  of 
standardized  testing;  and 

— being  allowed  and  encouraged  to 
hire  consultants. 

If  every  school  in  the  state  or  every 
school  in  the  country  (what  a  dream!) 
invited  its  teachers  to  participate  in  even 
half  that  list,  we  would  have  a  very 
different  public  school  system. 

We  would  have  the  kind  of  system  that 
industry  raves  about,  a  system  where,  in 
effect,  you  have  participatory 
management,  grass  roots  involvement  for 
all  the  major  policy  questions.  You'd  have 
what  the  Japanese  call  quality  circles. 
You'd  have  investment  in  your  work  force, 
and  a  team  spirit  that  America  knows 
works  well. 

GENNARO  PRINCIPEA 

A  junior  high  school  teacher  in  Pittsfield 

In  our  school  we  still  don't  make  the 
primary  decisions  about  our  goals.  .  . 
Monitoring  the  boys'  room  is  not 
professional  work;  we  need  more  time  for 
preparation  and  planning.  Teachers 
should  not  be  doing  these  kinds  of  things. 
It  makes  us  either  low-paid  teachers  or 
highly  paid  bus  monitors. 


MARTIN  MANOOGIAN 

A  teacher  at  Forest  Park  Junior  High  in 
Springfield. 

Discipline  and  suspension  cases  have 
increased  nationally.  How  to  eliminate 
discipline  problems  is  a  key  question. 
Teaching  is  not  easy  in  an  urban  area. 

In  Western  Massachusetts,  teachers' 
salaries  are  not  enough  to  attract  bright 
people.  There  is  a  large  gap  between  the 
salaries  of  administrators  and  teachers 
and  the  gap  is  widening  every  year.  We 
must  raise  teachers'  salaries  appreciably. 

Many  excellent  teachers  are  leaving 
the  classrooms  to  go  into  administration. 
There  should  be  a  (parallel)  teaching  track, 
with  opportunities  for  teachers  to  earn 
more  money.  They  should  be  on  a  year- 
round  school  year  and  be  paid  regular 
salaries  for  enrichment. 

We  had  all  this  but  it  has  gone  by  the 
wayside  because  nobody  wanted  to  pay 
for  it.  It  will  be  expensive — but  if  we  don't 
pay  for  it  now  it  will  be  even  more 
expensive  later. 

We  also  must  reduce  class  sizes.  (Mine 
is  identical  to  what  it  was  25  years  ago; 
nothing  has  changed.)  Many  excellent 
programs  in  Springfield  have  fallen  by  the 
wayside  because  we  couldn't  afford  to 
fund  them. 

We  also  need  more  minority  teachers. 


WALTER  HOINOSKI 

A  Grade  3  teacher  in  Springfield;  father  of 
four. 

IVIy  wife  earns  an  income  that  is 
added  to  mine.  If  she  didn't  I  believe  I'd  be 
eligible  for  food  stamps. 

I'd  like  to  see  a  genuine  partnership — 
administrators,  the  community,  and 
teachers.  Money  is  important,  but 
partnership  is  just  as  important. 

I'd  be  willing  to  have  my  skills 
evaluated — but  by  my  colleagues,  a  panel 
of  fellow  teachers. 

Every  bad  teacher  who  ever  went  into 
this  field  because  they  thought  it  was  a 
Cakewalk  hurts  me  and  every  other 
teacher.  How  can  we  zero  in  on  these,  so 
the  rest  of  us  won't  get  hurt?  How  can  we 
eliminate  those  who  are  not  pulling  their 
fair  share? 


EUGENE  CARLOW 

A  teacher  at  Assabet  Valley  Vocational  High 
School  in  Marlborough. 

.  .  .  Teachers  are  being  asked  to  do 
more — to  be  parent,  doctor,  nurse  and 
friend — which  leaves  only  the  remainder 
of  their  time  for  education. We  are  dealing 
with  a  lot  of  frustration. 
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I'd  like  to  be  able  to  tell  college 
freshmen  to  head  into  education,  that 
they'd  be  respected  and  treated  like 
professionals.  We  need  to  have  something 
happen  from  the  bottom  up  in  the  system, 
not  from  the  top  down. 

FRANCES  WINTERSON 

A  teacher  at  Normandin  Junior  High  School  in 
New  Bedford. 

Our  nonteaching  duties  are  a 
hindrance.  Let  us  teach!  I  have  to  deal 
with  yellow  slips,  lunch  forms  and 
bathroom  slips,  and  I  have  to  pass  out 
rulers.  I  cannot  teach  30  minutes  in  a  47- 
minute  period.  How  can  I  get  students 
excited  about  learning  math?  If  parents 
spent  time  in  the  schools  they  would  love 
them  the  way  we  do,  but  they  also  would 
see  our  frustrations. 


SAMUEL  SLARSKEY 

A  teacher  at  Blanchard  Memorial  High  School 
in  Boxborough  and  a  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

IVIany  doctors  and  lawyers  are 
teachers  in  their  hearts,  but  have  made 
the  decision  not  to  spend  their  lives  as 
teachers.  They  looked  at  their  wallets  and 
thought  about  their  kids  and  said,  "Not 
me!" 


Panelists:  Donna  Viveiros,  Martha  Fiske,  Mary  Ann  Thompson,  Edmund  Nazzaro,  Lawrence  W.  Aronstein. 


Teachers  have  to  have  enough  money, 
enough  respect,  so  that  they  can  feel  good 
about  teaching.  When  it  doesn't  work 
right,  teaching  is  the  most  frustrating 
thing  you  can  do  in  your  life. 

We  must  look  at  how  we  get  our 
teachers.  We  need  better  reasons  for 
people  to  enter  teaching  than 
missionary  zeal. 

I  love  "MBWA" — management  by 
walking  around.  Principals  who  wander 
and  visit  classes  show  that  they  care. 


CAROLEE  VARGA 

A  teacher  at  the  McKay  School  in  Beverly  and 
a  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 


Teachers  need  adequate  supplies, 
parent  support,  and  relief  from 
nonessential  duties.  They  need  respect 
from  the  community.  They  need  a  small 
group  of  children  who  are  eager  to  work. 

The  last  person  involved  in  a  decision 
is  often  the  teacher.  .  .  We  are  asked  to 
build  mountains  when  we  don't  have 
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materials  to  start  the  foundation. 

I  would  like  to  see  teachers  share 
ideas,  like  those  in  the  Lucretia  Crocker 
program  do.  Let's  build  on  the  excellence 
that  exists  in  many  public  schools  rather 
than  tearing  apart  viable  programs. 

The  word  is  thrive,  not  survive. 

LEONARD  IOVINO 

A  (eacher  at  Lincoln  junior  High  School  in 
Maiden. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  profession  be 
able  to  benefit  from  modern  machinery. 
Our1968  handcranked  ditto  machine  has 
been  resurrected  this  year  because  our 
new  machine  has  been  declared  dead. 

We  are  told  we  need  a  revolution  (in 
education),  but  what  is  the  level  of 
commitment  on  the  congressional  and 
state  level?  Schools  in  Maiden  were  badly 
hurt  by  Proposition  21/2.  In  the  guns 
versus  butter  decisions,  the  guns  have 
won  out  in  the  last  few  years.  _ 
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THE  CARNEGIE  REPORT:  CHANGES  IN  TEACHING 


IVIarc  Tucker  stands  tall  before  the 
microphone,  talking  slowly,  laying  out 
the  information  that  he  hopes  will  change 
the  lives  of  the  educators  in  his  audience. 
In  U.S.  schools  today, he  says,  the  best  way 
for  teachers  to  get  ahead  is  to  keep  their 
heads  down  and  stay  out  of  trouble — and 
not  fight  hard  for  the  things  they  believe 
in. 

That's  not  what  the  system  should  be; 
it  must  change,  he  contends.  Teachers 
must  be  shown  that  they  can  reap 
rewards  by  improving  their  students' 
performance.  "We  must  make  sure 
teachers  meet  high  professional 
standards — and  then  we  must  get  out  of 
their  way  and  let  them  teach." 

He  continues,  addressing  the  teachers 
and  school  administrators  seated  before 
him,  working  through  a  speech  he  has 
given  many  times  in  recent  months  as 
head  of  the  Carnegie  Task  Force  on 
Teaching,  a  group  which  has  produced  the 
most  recent  report  in  a  series  that  has 
been  changing  American  education. 

He  is  speaking  before  about  1 25 
people  in  a  high  school  auditorium, 
discussing  the  task  force  report,  "A  Nation 
Prepared:  Teachers  for  the  21  st  Century," 
of  which  he  was  the  principal  author. 

Tucker  says,  "The  routine  work  of  the 
world  now  is  being  done  by  people  willing 
to  work  twice  as  many  days  and  hours  as 
U.S.  workers  put  in — and  for  one-tenth 
the  pay. 


"The  people  who  run  manufacturing 
plants  here  in  the  United  States  will  be 
out  of  business  in  three  or  four  years 
unless  they  automate  the  jobs  or  export 
the  work  to  other  countries. 

"People  in  our  country  with  basic  skills 
will  be  almost  unemployable,  unless  we 
decide  to  match  people  such  as  the 
Koreans  in  income.  The  U.S.  must  become 
a  nation  of  workers  who  think  for  a  living 
and  apply  their  thinking  skills  to  their 
work.  We  will  have  to  produce  a  labor 
force  that  has  far  greater  skills  than  we 
have  ever  produced  before." 

A  different  kind  of  education  will  be 
appropriate,  he  says.  Students  will  need 
sound  analytic  skills.  "Our  challenge  is  to 
teach  people  to  think  for  a  living,  to 
produce  people  who  can  think  for 
themselves.  But,  we  cannot  produce 
millions  of  students  with  those 
characteristics  and  skills  unless  we  have 
teachers  who  possess  those  skills,  who 
can  communicate  and  are  articulate." 

Tucker  recites  his  statistics:  In  1982, 
our  country  needed  1 1  5,000  new 
teachers  a  year.  By  1  992  the  figure  will  be 
215,000. 

"There  has  been  a  drastic  decline  in 
the  number  of  college  students  going  into 
teaching.  There  are  several  reasons  for 
this.  One  is  that  college-educated  women 
have  choices  beyond  becoming  a 
secretary  or  a  teacher.  In  business 
schools  today,  more  freshmen  are  women 


than  men. 

"Only  four  percent  of  college  students 
said  in  a  survey  made  three  years  ago  that 
they  wanted  to  become  teachers.  The 
figure  has  increased  slightly  since  then, 
but  the  situation  is  still  serious."  The 
solution  is  for  the  schools  to  provide 
opportunities  in  teaching  that  are 
attractive,  Tucker  says. 

He  describes  how  the  Task  Force  tried 
to  answer  the  question,  "How  can  we 
attract  new  teachers?"  and  how  it  agreed 
that  the  answer  is  to  make  the  job  more 
professional. 

Tucker  talks  about  a  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  chart  which  lists  professions 
that  require  a  college  degree.  The  median 
income  on  this  chart  is  for  a  non- 
managing  accountant  such  as  the  one 
who  does  taxes  in  April.  The  accountants 
make  $35,000  a  year;  teachers  earn 
$24,500. 

Raising  teachers'  salaries  would  not  be 
a  panacea,  he  says.  "The  cost  of  giving 
teachers  raises  of  2.8  percent  a  year  over 
the  next  10  years  will  be  $48  billion  more 
than  we  are  spending  now — an  enormous 
increase,  and  even  that  won't  get  us 
where  we  need  to  go  unless  we  spend 
more  efficiently." 

Pay  is  only  part  of  why  people  choose 
careers,  Tucker  says.  There  also  are  other 
reasons,  such  as  working  conditions. 
Autonomy  also  characterizes  professional 
work.  Yet,  we  tell  teachers  every  detail  of 
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how  to  do  their  jobs.  The  teacher's  day, 
curriculum,  texts,  class  size — all  are 
determined  by  somebody  else. 

"A  profession  is  defined  as  having 
special  training  in  certain  skills — the  fact 
that  you  know  something  that  I  don't 
know.  If  you're  a  professional,  you  can 
exercise  your  own  judgment.  Still,  we 
treat  teachers  like  hired  hands. 
Sometimes  schools  will  choose  to  hire 
two  new  teachers  instead  of  one 
experienced  teacher.  Teachers  have 
nowhere  to  go  after  1 0  or  12  years  in 
their  careers. 

"That  is  not  an  attractive  environment 
to  people  who  could  be  architects, 
engineers  and  accountants.  .  .  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  environment  people  prefer  to 
work  in,  and  they  do  so  only  if  they  have 
no  choice.  We  must  give  teachers  the 
same  kind  of  discretion  that  other 
professionals  have." 

He  declares:  "!n  order  to  make  the  job 
of  teacher  more  attractive  we  must  treat 
teachers  like  professionals  who  know 
something  important  and  can  give 
valuable  advice.  We  also  must  provide 
latitude  on  how  these  people  do  the  job." 

The  Carnegie  Task  Force  answer  to 
this  dilemma,  Tucker  says,  is  to  establish 
a  nonprofit,  nongovernmental 
professional  board  of  standards,  a 
majority  of  which  would  be  elected  by 


teachers.  There  are  analogies  in  medicine, 
architecture,  law,  and  other  professions — 
except  for  teaching. 

Tucker  says:  "We  also  need  a 
sufficient  supply  of  teachers  to  apply  for 
jobs,  which  means  we  need  teacher 
education.  It  is  essential  that  teachers  be 
well  rounded  in  liberal  arts.  And,  both 
elementary  and  secondary  teachers 
should  be  masters  of  their  subjects. 

"To  achieve  this,  we  would  create  a 
master's  degree  in  teaching,  on  the 
postgraduate  level,  based  in  public 
schools  and  working  with  schools  of 
education.  Principals  and  head  teachers 
would  hold  appointments  in  the  schools  of 
education." 

What  will  happen  if  good  teachers  are 
not  found?  Teachers'  chairs  won't  be 
empty,  Tucker  says.  "We  will  lower 
standards  in  order  to  fill  the  classrooms. 
We  will  scrape  the  bottom  of  the  barrel, 
with  disastrous  consequences." 

He  raises  the  question  of  rewards: 
"There  are  no  incentives  in  the  present 
system  to  improve  schools.  There  is  no 
connection  between  the  rewards  provided 
to  teachers  and  what  we  want  for  kids. 
Instead  of  writing  rules  we  must  devise 
ways  of  providing  rewards  that  are 
connected  to  what  we  want  from  the 
system.  We  must  dismantle  the 
bureaucratic  system  of  rules  and 
regulations,  let  the  teachers  teach ." 

The  problem  is  urgent,  he  says.  "A  lot 


will  go  wrong  if  we  don't  start  acting 
quickly.  We  have  to  provide  for  many  the 
same  kind  of  quality  education  that  has 
been  reserved  for  the  elite.  We  need  the 
same  quality  of  education  in  Salem  that 
has  existed  in  Lexington  and  Newton  for  a 
long  time." 

He  adds:  ".  .  .  Massachusetts  could 
turn  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  complacent 
of  states,  and  say  'We're  doing  fine.'  But 
more  depends  on  schools  here  than 
elsewhere.  .  .  Some  states  have  voted  ten, 
twenty  or  thirty  percent  increases  in  taxes 
in  the  last  few  years  for  education,  and 
will  be  giving  Massachusetts  a  real  run 
for  its  money." 

He  believes  Chapter  1 88  lays  the 
groundwork  in  almost  every  important 
aspect  for  implementation  of 
recommendations  in  the  Carnegie  report. 

Laying  out  specifics,  Tucker  says  the 
Carnegie  Task  Force  recommends: 

— Creating  a  professional  environment 
for  teachers,  where  they  can  exercise 
their  professional  judgment  with  the 
guidance  of  lead  teachers,  who  would  be 
paid  salaries  comparable  to  other 
professionals. 

— Structuring  a  career  progression 
ladder  with  rungs  of  increasing 
responsibility.  Schools  offer  few 
incentives  now  for  teachers  to  advance  in 
their  profession.  Those  who  work  hard  in 
school,  who  work  nights  and  weekends, 
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don't  get  any  more  rewards  than  those 
who  don't.  Teachers  need  payment  by 
level  of  responsibility,  seniority,  and 
contribution  made  to  the  entire  school 
staff. 

— Establishing  a  National  Board  of 
Professional  Teaching  Standards,  which 
would  assure  that  in  teaching,  as  in 
virtually  every  other  profession  in  the 
United  States,  people  who  are  being  paid 
well  can  do  the  job  well.  Competence 
could  be  shown  by  passing  a  national 
examination  that  would  certify  those 
teachers  who  meet  high  standards. 
Teachers  would  determine  the  standards. 

— Providing  a  support  staff,  like  other 
professions  do.  In  medicine  there  are 
nurses  and  x-ray  technicians  in  addition 
to  doctors.  Lawyers  have  legal  aides. 

— Abolishing  the  undergraduate 
degree  in  teaching,  because  four  years  is 
not  enough  time  to  master  teaching  skills 
and  the  subject  matter  as  well.  Instead, 
establish  a  five-year  program  that  would 
provide  a  master's  in  teaching.  The 
program  would  be  intellectually  rigorous 
but  would  largely  take  place  in  real  public 
schools.  Public  school  teachers  would 
work  with  teacher  colleges  in  training 
teachers,  and  would  hold  appointments  in 
the  colleges. 

— Providing  a  broad  education  in 
liberal  arts  and  mastery  of  the  subject 
matter,  two  requirements  that  would  take 
four  years  of  college  to  fill. 


— Increasing  the  number  of  minority 
teachers.  A  deadly  situation  now 
exists:  Within  a  few  years  only  5  percent 
of  teachers  will  come  from  minority 
backgrounds,  yet  a  third  of  students  will 
come  from  minority  backgrounds.  This 
sends  a  message  regarding  Whites — an 
intolerable  message,  that  only  white 
people  have  the  intellectual  skills  and 
status  to  be  teachers. 

Why  are  there  few  minority  teachers? 
Because  not  enough  minority  students  are 
graduating  from  college  with  high  enough 
academic  achievement.  The  problem  is 
not  insoluble,  Tucker  says.  One  solution 
might  be  to  reach  down  to  the  junior  high 
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school  level,  providing  tutoring  and 
counseling  to  minority  students.  "We 
don't  need  new  knowledge  to  help 
minority  students  achieve  high  grades. 
There  are  programs  that  work.  We  need 
political  commitment." 

The  Task  Force  report  does  not 
recommend  abolishing  the  principalship, 
according  to  Tucker.  "It  is  hard  to  find  a 
school  that  is  better  than  its  principal. 
Leadership  will  be  even  more  important 
than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  But  decisions 
should  be  made  at  the  teacher  level,  with 
broad  participation.  This  calls  for  a  new 
kind  of  school  leader." 
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What  is  the  role  of  school  boards?  He 
says:  "Education  matters  should  be  left  to 
the  pros.  I  believe  most  school  board 
members  are  comfortable  with  that,  and 
don't  feel  technically  competent  in 
education.''  Tucker  tells  school  board 
members:  "We  cannot  maintain  the 
status  quo,  and  the  fate  of  this  country  is 
in  your  hands.  Either  create  conditions  we 
need  or  the  standard  of  living  in  this 
country  will  decline.  Think  about  what  the 
kids  in  your  community  have  got  to  learn, 
and  work  with  teachers  to  construct  a 
system  that  will  provide  it." 

He  declares:  "I  suggest  that  the 
educational  policy-makers  concentrate  on 
defining  what  the  job  is  .  .  .  and 
dismantling  the  bureaucracy  and  the  rules 
and  regulations.  .  .  We  have  to  improve 
the  attractiveness  of  teaching  as  a 
profession,  not  just  raise  the  pay." 

He  sums  up: 

"The  Task  Force  recommends:  (1 )  be 
clear  about  what  kind  of  performance  is 
desired  and  (2)  connect  teachers'  rewards 
to  what  we  want  done  for  kids — and  then 
get  out  of  the  way.  That  is  the  full 
message  of  this  report. 

"These  recommendations  are  not  a 
list,  but  a  system  that  would  restructure 
our  schools  in  almost  every  important 
way.  The  need  is  so  great  that  we  need  to 
redesign  the  system. 

"My  main  point  is:  Give  teachers 
control  over  their  professional  lives.  It 


Marc  S.  Tucker 
goes  hand  in  hand  with  taking 
responsibility.  Nobody  has  control  of  the 
system  now.  Everybody  is  frustrated.  We 
should  say  to  teachers,  'Here  is  a  job  to  be 
done,  and  we'll  get  out  of  your  way. 
"Teachers  have  to  be  intimately 
involved  in  how  this  will  be  done,  because 
they  know  more  about  it  than  anybody 
else."  ■ 


The  Carnegie  Task  Force  asked  the 
Harris  Poll  to  gauge  reaction  to  the 
proposals  in  its  report.  The  results  of  the 
poll  showed  that  the  public  endorses  the 
Task  Force  report  and  agrees  by  a  large 
margin  that,  given  the  present  economic 
environment,  the  U.S.  has  no  choice  but 
to  compete  with  other  nations. 

The  poll  also  showed  that  the  public 
believes: 

— quality  of  education  is  the  most 
essential  ingredient  in  schools; 

— schools  are  not  up  to  doing  their  job 
now; 

— people  are  not  getting  fair  value  for 
the  money  being  spent  on  schools;  and 

— people  would  be  willing  to  vote  new 
taxes  for  schools.  (Asked  if  they  would 
vote  2  percent  more  a  year,  respondents 
said  yes,  if  they  could  be  sure  of  getting 
improvements  that  the  schools  need.)     ■ 
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Michael  S.  Dukakis 

MICHAEL  J.  DUKAKIS 

Governor  of  Massachusetts 

IVly  life  has  been  shaped  by 
teachers — by  my  mother  and  my  wife, 
who  were  teachers,  and  by  elementary 
and  secondary  teachers  who  shaped  my 
view  of  the  world  and  fueled  my  interest 
in  politics  during  the  30s  and  40s. 

The  state  is  moving  ahead  in  a  way 
consistent  with  the  recommendations  of 
the  Carnegie  Commission  .  .  .  We're  just 


beginning.  We  see  very  good  years 
ahead — and  they  must  be  good  years, 
because  the  future  of  the  Commonwealth 
depends  on  schools  and  education. 

We  are  in  a  position  to  strike  a  balance 
in  the  way  we  assure  that  this  state  will 
be  number  one  in  quality  of  schools.  We 
hope  to  build  on  the  foundation  that  is 
here  already. 


Lawrence  Aronstein 


LAURENCE  W.  ARONSTEIN 

Principal  of  the  John  Glenn  Middle  School  in 

Bedford  and  a  Leadership  Academy  Fellow. 

I   have  a  good  day  when  a  teacher  asks 
me  to  help  with  a  lesson  and  I  am  able  to 
help.  The  most  important  function  I  can 
perform  as  a  principal  is  to  help  a  teacher. 

In  my  school,  teachers  make  all  kinds 
of  important  decisions.  They  don't  want 
my  job.  They  like  their  job. 

If  teaching  is  truly  a  professional 
experience,  why  do  people  want  to  retire 
at  earlier  ages?  A  great  deal  of  skill  retires 
with  veteran  teachers.  We  should  try  to 
hold  on  to  them.  We  should  also  try  to 
bring  other  older  people  into  teaching, 
from  other  professions. 

The  conditions  of  teaching  are  not  a 
monolithic  thing.  They  vary  enormously 
from  town  to  town,  within  the  same  town, 
and  within  the  same  school. 

I  issue  a  challenge:  Let's  create  in 
Massachusetts  an  Educational  Reform 
Commission,  with  exclusive  membership 
by  teachers,  to  draft  their  own  agenda  for 
the  empowerment  of  teachers.  Then  they 
will  be  truly  empowered. 
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Don  Cameron 

DON  CAMERON 

Executive  director  of  the  National  Education 

Association. 

I   like  what's  in  the  Carnegie  Report.  It 
doesn't  engage  in  a  lot  of  teacher- 
bashing,  and  it  contains  some  interesting 
and  provocative  things. 

We  are  experiencing  more  important 
dialogue  right  now  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past  25  years.  If  nothing  else,  we  have  to 
keep  the  dialogue  going  until  we  reach 


some  kind  of  consensus. 

Practitioners  of  education  are  the  last 
people  who  are  asked  their  opinion. 
People  talk  first  with  politicians  and 
experts  and  reformers. 


Albert  Shanker 


ALSHANKER 

President  of  the  American  Federation  of 

Teachers. 

We  have  to  ask  whether  a  teacher 
should  always  be  up  in  front  of  the  class, 
lecturing.  Do  lectures  make  sense  now, 
when  we  have  things  like  videotapes  that 
can  do  a  better  job?  Can  teachers  be 
relieved  of  information-imparting 
functions  so  that  they  can  give  their 
students  more  individual  attention? 

Maybe  teachers  shouldn't  have  to  fill 
out  all  those  forms.  Maybe  they  should 
get  clerical  help  so  that  they  can  do  what 
they  should  be  doing — teaching. 

We  teachers  must  rethink  our  beliefs. 
We  need  something  different  in 
education.  We  need  new  structures.  We 
have  to  come  up  with  different  responses 
if  we  don't  like  the  Carnegie  Report,  but 
we  have  got  to  have  radically  different 
schools  in  America. 
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Nicholas  Paleologos 


STATE  REP.  NICHOLAS  A.  PALEOLOGOS 
House  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Education. 

I  he  challenge  in  Massachusetts  is  to 
develop  a  national  model  of  assessing 


schools.  We  will  move  into  a 
fundamentally  different  version  of  what 
public  schools  should  be.  .  .  . 

The  Carnegie  Report  provides  a 
revolutionary  structure.  Here  is  a  national 
organization  saying  something  that  no 
one  has  yet  been  bold  enough  to 
say:  Administrators  and  school  boards 
have  to  let  go  and  turn  classrooms  over  to 
professionals,  and  let  them  decide  their 
goals  and  how  they  will  meet  them.  And 
after  this  leap  of  faith  is  accomplished,  a 
lot  of  things  will  happen. 

I'm  excited  about  the  prospects  for 
educational  reforms  today.  .  .  These  are 
revolutionary  times.  Chapter  1  88  is  based 
on  the  same  themes  and  assumptions  as 
the  Carnegie  Report,  so  Massachusetts  is 
in  a  good  position  to  put  the  Carnegie 
recommendations  into  place. 

Teachers  ought  to  have  a  say  in 
schools.  We  have  to  encourage  teachers 
to  grow  as  teachers.  We've  been  giving 
teachers  a  few  hundred  dollars  a  year  in 
increments  instead  of  more  power  and 
authority.  But  teachers  are  now  saying, 
"We  are  concerned  about  being  treated 
like  professionals."  Let's  do  like  the 
Carnegie  Report  says — "let  go"  and  "get 
out  of  the  way."  Stop  running  the  day-to- 
day affairs  in  the  schools. 

.  .  .  We  must  be  unafraid  to  trust 
teachers  and  principals  to  do  the  right 
things  for  our  kids.  .  .  Power  must  be  let 
go  by  the  superintendents  and  school 


committees  and  must  flow  to  the  hands 
where  it  will  have  results — the  teacher.  It 
will  mean  stratification  for  teachers — with 
higher  salaries  that  start  at  the  20s  and 
go  to  the  40s  and  50s. 

Young  teachers  have  to  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  a  career,  with  additional  pay 
and  responsibilities,  to  accountability  in 
shared  setting  of  goals,  to  deciding  what 
we  expect  kids  to  learn  and  seeing  if  they 
accomplish  those  goals. 


EDWARD  T.  SULLIVAN 

Executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts 

Teachers  Association. 

IVIassachusetts'  economy  depends  on 
education.  Teachers  must  become 
mobilized  and  work  with  others  in  striving 
for  good  education.  Teachers  have  to 
become  activists  in  our  democracy, 
beyond  the  classroom. 

The  economic  miracle  in 
Massachusetts  has  been  linked  to 
education  ,  by  the  governor.  Teachers  are 
part  of  that  miracle. 

The  Carnegie  report  is  helping  to  boost 
confidence  in  Massachusetts  education. 
•  ■  The  report  shows  there's  no  reason 
Massachusetts  cannot  move  swiftly  to 
equalize  opportunity  for  the  children  in  all 
communities. 
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Richard  A.  Kraus 


STATE  SEN.  RICHARD  A.  KRAUS 
Senate  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Education. 

We  should  begin  to  make  public 
schools  better  than  the  private  systems. 
We  will  never  get  at  the  goals  outlined  (in 
the  Carnegie  Report)  if  we  don't  do  that. 
Public  education  should  be  the  best 
education  available  in  Massachusetts. 


Chapter  1  88  will  enable  us  to  do  some 
things  that  we  couldn't  do  before.  But  it  is 
only  a  start.  We  must  involve  more  people 
and  build  a  strong  political  base.  We  must 
bring  in  parents  and  minorities.  We  have 
to  face  challenges.   If  we  don't  we  can't 
deliver  any  of  these  things  (in  the 
Carnegie  Report).  We  have  got  to  put 
more  resources  into  public  education. 


JOSEPH  M.  CARROLL 

Superintendent  of  the  Masconomet  Regional 

School  District. 

Adopting  the  recommendations  of  the 
Carnegie  report  would  represent  drastic 
change.  It  would  be  like  buying  a  new 
automobile,  instead  of  tuning  up  the  old 
one. 


MICHAEL  P.  JONES 
Assistant  principal  at  Whitman-Hanson 
Regional  High  School  and  a  Leadership 
Academy  Principal. 

A  principal  should  be  more  a 
consultant  than  a  god,  more  a  supervisor 
than  a  director,  more  of  an  advisor  than  a 
boss.  A  principal  should  be  able  to  get  into 
motion  the  dynamics  that  make  a  good 
school.  If  principals  are  not  able  to  do  that 
they  should  be  replaced  by  teams  of 
teachers. 


Leadership,  in  order  to  work,  has  to  be 
distributed.  The  Carnegie  Report  puts  the 
teacher  at  the  center  of  interest  in  reform. 
Good  people  are  there — good  structures 
are  not.  They  must  be  changed. 

Teachers  need  more  time  to  plan,  need 
more  materials  and  equipment,  need 
freedom  from  excessive  clerical  work  and 
the  power  to  make  educational  decisions. 
Give  them  the  central  role  in  education. 

Some  teachers  have  to  get  permission 
to  use  a  photocopy  machine.  Can  you 
imagine  a  junior  partner  in  a  law  firm 
asking  that  question?  The  reason  teachers 
need  to  use  the  copy  machine  is  that  they 
don't  have  enough  textbooks.  And,  maybe 
there  should  be  more  than  one  photocopy 
machine  for  80  or  90  teachers. 


MARY  ANN  HARDENBERGH 
Speaking  for  the  Governor's  Office  of 
Educational  Affairs. 

We  are  not  making  the  case  for 
education  to  those  of  our  neighbors  and 
friends  who  are  not  parents.    We  are  not 
working  with  the  people  who  matter — 
those  who  go  to  the  polls. 
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KENNETH  L  DE  BENEDICTIS 

Principal  of  the  Col.  John  Robinson  School  in 

Westford  and  a  Leadership  Academy  Principal. 

How  can  we  retain  teachers  in  our 
schools?  Through  empowerment,  which 
will  make  them  an  important  part  of  the 
system  by  planning  the  activities,  by  being 
active  and  involved  participants. 

Teachers  must  be  able  to  share, 
discuss,  analyze.  They  need  time  in  their 
schedules  for  thinking.  They  need  to  feel 
professionalized.  Administrators  should 
encourage  discussions  of  topics  such  as 
curriculum  change.  Teacher  involvement 
brings  ownership.  Then  comes 
responsibility,  to  make  sure  the  programs 
are  successful.  We  must  give  the  staffs 
more  opportunity. 

We  must  build  a  pyramid  style  of 
education,  in  which  teachers  are  the  base 

The  community  should  recognize  the 
accomplishments  of  the  schools,  and  we 
in  the  schools  should  encourage  parent 
participation.  This  will  lead  to  financial 
support.  The  legislative  body  must 
continue  to  encourage  professional 
growth.  Already,  exciting  possibilities  are 
developing.  The  tide  of  mediocrity  has 
abated. 

We  must  open  our  schools  to  the 
public  and  share  our  joys  and  sorrows  so 
the  public  can  appreciate  what  we  are 
trying  to  accomplish.  We  must  tell  the 


public  about  the  accomplishments  of 
Chapter  188. 

We  must  develop  a  better 
understanding  with  high  tech. 


NORMAN  NAJIMY 

Principal  of  The  Consolidated  Elementary 

School  in  Richmond. 

Education  is  the  antidote  to  a  culture 
that  glamorizes  drugs  and  teaches 
children  instant  gratification. 

It  is  hypocrisy  to  cry  for  better 
education.  Why?  Because  we  close 
schools  in  disproportion  to  the  way  in 
which  we  deliver  enrichment — because 
we  want  to  save  the  money.  Because 
parents  object  to  an  absentee  policy  that 
pressures  them  to  get  children  to  school. 
Because  administrators  ignore 
incompetence.  .  .  .    Because  we  talk  about 
peripherals  like  cost. 

We  need  to  convince  people  that 
education  is  not  a  cost  but  an  investment. 
Without  good  schools  we  won't  even  have 
a  democracy.  Our  economy  is  in 
revolution,  not  in  transition,  and  we  must 
prepare  our  children. 

The  Carnegie  Report  is  exciting.  I'd  like 
to  start  my  career  all  over  again. 


PAUL  L  DEVLIN 

President  of  the  Massachusetts  Federation  of 

Teachers. 

(Jur  schools  are  alive  and  doing  well, 
if  you  compare  with  what  has  been  done 
before.  But  there  is  a  lack  of  confidence. 
We  must  restore  confidence  or  we  will  be 
witnesses  to  the  end  of  public  education. 

The  way  we  train  teachers  now  is 
insanity.  Teacher  training  ought  to  be 
changed.  Teachers  shouldn't  be  trained  in 
the  essence  of  servitude;  we  should  be 
proud  of  being  teachers.  We  need  a 
radical  revolution  within  the  foreseeable 
future. 

I  like  the  proposal  that  teachers  should 
have  a  strong  liberal  arts  background, 
followed  by  training  in  education.  Many 
new  teachers  now  don't  receive  training 
in  the  important  things  such  as  how  to 
run  a  classroom.  For  example,  "Don't 
smile  until  Christmas"  is  good  advice,  but 
it  is  not  found  in  any  course. 

Education  is  only  going  to  work  if 
teachers  run  it.  .  .  .  We  need  dramatic, 
radical,  revolutionary  things  in  the  near 
future.  .  .  or  our  society  will  fail.  The  time 
has  come  for  education  to  be  restructured. 
What  we  have  been  doing  in  the  18th, 
1 9th  and  20th  centuries  is  not  going  to  be 
good  enough  for  the  21  st  century. 
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HAROLD  RAYNOLDS  JR. 
Massachusetts  Commissioner  of  Education 

I  he  pervasive  tone  I  hear  is  equal 
partnership.  It  is  very  clear  that  this  is 
what  teachers  want.  It  also  is  clear  that 
teachers  should  decide  the  most 
important  things  in  education. 

We  need  a  larger  definition  of 
education.  We  need  to  be  unafraid  to 
allow  teachers  and  principals  to  do  the 
things  they  know  the  best. 

We  are  going  to  keep  this  dialogue 
going,  and  rethink  what  we  are  doing. 
There  is  nothing  more  important  than 
teachers  and  teaching.  It  is  the  most 
important  item  on  the  agenda  at  the 
Department  of  Education.  The  dialogue 
must  go  forward.  Let  us  proceed. 


Harold  Raynolds,  jr. 
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NANCY  RILLINGS 

A  teacher  at  Sanderson  Academy,  Ashfield. 

I  he  school  committee  at  the  academy 
where  I  teach  values  teachers.  We  are 
welcome  to  attend  school  committee 
meetings.  The  committee  members  solicit 
our  opinions,  and  often  act  on  them.  The 
school  committee  doesn't  fill  openings 
with  beginning  teachers.  It  pays  for 
courses  for  teachers,  supports  Chapter 
188  and  the  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellowships. 

The  principal  of  a  school  determines 
the  climate  there.  Principals  need  to  guide 
and  encourage  teachers. 

Teachers  need  to  be  part  of  curriculum 
design,  need  "collegiality"  to  share 
experiences,  and  time  to  do  what  we  have 

been  trained  to  do — use  our  creative 
energies. 

Parents  have  an  important  role  in 
maintaining  teachers'  effectiveness.  They 
should  send  us  children  who  are  well  fed, 
well  clothed  and  well  rested — which 
means  no  late-night  television  shows. 
They  should  teach  respect  for  teachers. 
They  should  be  involved  in  parent-teacher 
groups  and  become  classroom  volunteers. 

Teachers  need  support  at  home. 
Families  and  friends  are  our  lifeline  to  the 
world.  My  husband  is  very  supportive.  He 
attends  Christmas  programs  and  asks, 
"Which  one  is  Danny?  Which  one  is 
Sharon?" 

Students  come  to  us  in  September  like 
butterflies — fragile,  and  vulnerable. 


During  the  course  of  the  year  we  can  help 
them  get  wings,  give  them  advantages 
they  might  not  have  had,  and  send  them 
out  strong  in  the  spring. 

SUSAN  J.  COSTA 

A  teacher  at  Pathfinder  Regional  Vocational 
Technical  High  School  in  Palmer  and  a  Lucretia 
Crocker  Fellow. 

A  teacher  requires  a  great  deal  of 
recharging.  .  .  .    Teachers  enjoy  learning 
something  new.  It  means  revitalization. 

Teachers  need  to  know  they  are 
valued.  They  know  this  when  their 
suggestions  receive  an  enthusiastic 
reception,  and  when  they  are  permitted  to 
take  part  in  decision-making. 

MARNA  BUNCE 

A  teacher  at  the  Pelham  Elementary  School  in 

Pelham. 

I've  been  fortunate  to  teach  at  two 
good  schools. 

During  my  first  year  of  teaching,  the 
principal  encouraged  teachers  to  try  new 
things.  The  term  "failure"  didn't  exist.  He 
expected  us  to  be  involved  in  curriculum 
design  and  to  take  part  in  change.  The 
superintendent  and  assistant 
superintendents  visited  classrooms  and 
asked  us,  "How  are  you  doing?"  Teachers 
helped  to  develop  things  such  as 
certification  requirements.  They  assessed 
school  needs  and  designed  their  own 
programs.  I  could  go  to  workshops,  attend 


courses,  visit  classrooms,  and  do  other 
things.  I  felt  in  charge.  That  was  my  right, 
and  I  was  supported  by  administrators. 

Conditions  are  similar  in  my  present 
job.  The  administration  works  alongside 
me  in  the  classroom.  I'm  afraid  that  kind 
of  support  is  not  there  in  all  school 
systems. 

...  I  remember  among  my  teachers 
those  who  cared  about  me  as  a  human 
being. 

CRAIG  DINNIE 

A  teacher  at  Central  High  School,  Springfield. 

I  believe  that  partnership  is  the  most 
important  single  element  needed  to 
improve  teaching. 

I  was  part  of  a  pilot  program  that 
involves  parents  in  schools  to  improve 
study  skills.  Administrators,  supervisors, 
teachers  and  the  business  community  all 
cooperated.  .  .  and  a  unified  effort  made 
tangible  progress.  I  felt  involved,  an  equal 
partner  in  the  system. 

Self-esteem  is  as  important  to 
teachers  as  it  is  to  anyone.  When  we 
involve  teachers  in  solving  problems,  they 
get  more  enthusiasm  for  their  jobs. 

Quality  education  and  the  conditions  of 
teaching  are  synonymous. 

DOROTHY  WRIGHT 

A  teacher  at  the  Pakachoag  School  in  Auburn. 

I  he  success  of  a  school  depends  upon 
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the  principal,  who  helps  to  solve 
problems,  takes  phone  calls  from  irate 
parents,  and  offers  a  shoulder  to  cry  on. 

BRUCE  R.  DEAN 

A  teacher  at  Uxbridge  High  School  and  a 

Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

We  need  to  involve  teachers  in 
planning  reforms.  .  .  .  We  must  move 
away  from  the  schools'  present  eggcrate 
organization  of  specialists,  to  an 
interactive  approach  and  an 
interdisciplinary  approach. 

We  should  develop  and  refine 
perceptual  skills,  and  not  consider  the  arts 
expendable.  In  Uxbridge,  where  I  have 
taught  for  five  years,  the  arts  department 
was  eliminated  by  Proposition  2  V2.  .  .  . 

Parents  should  be  welcomed  in  the 
educational  process.  We  must  build 
bridges  to  parents  and  to  business  firms. 
If  we  get  community  support  the  money 
will  come.  A  political  base  must  be  built  in 
order  to  provide  professional  equipment  to 
schools  and  students. 

BARBARA  SHEA 
A  teacher  at  the  Blanchard  Memorial 
Elementary  School  in  Boxborough  and  a 
Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

I  have  worked  with  three  excellent 
principals,  all  of  whom  have  made  a 
difference  in  their  schools.  They  were 
encouraging  and  supportive.  They  gave 
teachers  freedom  to  teach  in  their  best 


styles  according  to  the  needs  of  the 
students. 

In  all  three  systems  I  had  a  collegial 
relationship  with  a  cohesive  staff  and 
supportive  administrators.  I  was  involved 
in  developing  teaching  methods  and 
strategies,  and  in  developing  the 
curriculum. 

There  are  better  ways  to  structure  the 
school  day  and  even  the  school  year.  A 
changing  society  has  brought  new 
demands  on  schools,  and  sometimes  the 
demands  have  been  ignored. 

We  need  a  partnership  with  legislators 
and  with  the  state  Department  of 
Education  leadership. 

TERRI  CAFFELLE 

A  teacher  at  the  Coolidge  Elementary  School 

in  Shrewsbury  and  a  Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

I  believe  in  empowerment  of  the 
teacher.  I  have  seen  it  work.  Teachers 
need  a  voice  in  their  professional  life.  .  .  . 
I  am  still  in  education  because  I  am  an 
empowered  teacher. 

At  my  school,  our  evaluations  this  year 
will  be  self-generated.  We  create  goals 
that  we  want  to  work  on  and  we  work  to 
achieve  them.  ...  I  think  it  is  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  direct  our  own  growth.  I 
think  we  will  get  much  more 
accomplished. 

When  we  needed  eight  new  teachers 
in  our  schools,  the  present  teachers 
helped  conduct  the  interviews.  .  .  .  The 


school  was  renovated  last  year  and  now 
there  are  no  teachers'  desks  in  the 
classrooms.  We  have  planning  areas  that 
are  like  offices  between  two  rooms,  and 
two  teachers  share  each.  That  provides 
contacts  with  an  adult.  Its  so  nice  to  have 
that  during  the  day. 

SUSAN  SZACHOWICZ 

A  teacher  at  Brockton  High  School  and  a 

Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

I  was  talking  with  a  reporter,  who 
said,  "You  seem  bright  and  enthusiastic. 
Why  did  you  go  into  teaching?"  I  told  him 
it  was  precisely  because  of  those  qualities 
that  I  was  a  teacher.  There  are  so  many 
challenges,  and  only  people  with  those 
qualities  can  become  successful  teachers. 

Teaching  gives  me  great  satisfaction. 
Its  the  kids — they  constantly  challenge  me 
and  make  me  laugh.  And,  I  like  working 
with  talented,  committed  people.  I  like  the 
academic  freedom  and  flexibility  in  the 
classroom.  ...   I  like  the  administrative 
support  I  get.  ...    I  don't  like  nonteaching 
tasks  such  as  lunch  duty  and  study  hall. 
NEA  says  1 0  to  50  percent  of  a  teacher's 
time  is  spent  in  nonteaching  activities 
each  day. 

I  urge  school  boards  to  get  input  from 
their  teaching  staff.  Superintendents, 
support  your  staff  and  commend  your 
teachers  when  they  have  done  something 
right.  Positive  reinforcement  works. 
Principals,  allow  your  teachers  flexibility 
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and  allow  them  to  attend  conferences. 
Department  heads,  trust  your  teachers' 
methods  and  let  the  teachers  share 
the  decision-making.  Unions,  let's  get  past 
the  adversarial  relations  and  start 
supporting  each  other.  Parents,  you  trust 
us  with  your  kids  six  hours  a  day,  so  trust 
that  I  earn  my  pay.  Students,  continue 
working  to  challenge  me,  and  demand 
from  me  the  best. 

VIRGINIA  KING 

A  teacher  at  Westport  High  School. 

When  I  set  out  to  find  a  career,  I 
decided  that  I  hated  blood  and  I  had  failed 
typing,  so  teaching  was  all  that  was  left. 
I  took  education  courses  and  started 
teaching  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  a  tough 
neighborhood.  There  I  developed  a 
commitment  and  enthusiasm  that  has 
carried  me  for  20  years.  ...  I'm  a  member 
of  the  "staying  but  graying"  contingent. 

A  survey  of  former  teachers  shows 
that  more  of  them  want  to  come  back. 
They  say  to  people,  treat  me  like  a 
grownup  and  be  sure  I  am  well  paid,  and 
I'll  come  back. 

JOYE.  BUHLER 

A  teacher  at  Barnstable  High  School  and  a 

Lucretia  Crocker  Fellow. 

Looking  back  at  1  3  years  in  public 
education,  I  have  some  suggestions  on 
how  to  maintain  what  is  good  or  improve 
what  needs  change  in  education: 


(1 )  Provide  time  and  opportunity  for 
teachers'  professional  growth  and 
development. 

(2)  Allow  time  for  teacher  interchange, 
in  the  school,  in  the  district,  and  in  the 
state. Teachers  need  a  chance  to  exchange 
information  with  each  other,  to  talk  about 
educational  issues  and  concerns. 

(3)  Minimize  top-down  management. 
Don't  ask  teachers  to  be  responsible  for 
implementing  policies  and  decisions  in 
which  we  have  no  voice.  Administrators 
need  to  listen  to  teachers  and  let  us 
contribute  to  decision-making. 

(4)  Listen  to  what  teachers  have  to  say. 
We're  the  "problem  experts."  How  many 
study  groups  or  national  commissions 
have  had  active  classroom  teachers  on 
their  panels? 

(5)  Empower  teachers.  Give  us  the 
opportunity  for  active  contribution  in 
decision-making  and  policy-making  within 
the  school,  the  local  district,  and  the  state. 
Why  not  have  a  teacher  representative  on 
the  state  Board  of  Education?  Students 
already  have  a  representative  with  full 
voting  powers. 

(6)  Give  teachers  more  support — fiscal 
support,  plus  support  from  the  community, 
the  administration  and  the  news  media,  to 
encourage  quality  education  and  promote 
the  positive  in  our  schools. 

(7)  Allow  teachers  to  teach.  Reduce  or 
eliminate  the  clerical  duties  and 
nonteaching  tasks  that  take  up  so  much 
time. 


(8)  Streamline,  overhaul,  or  eliminate  a 
system  which  encumbers  us  and  prevents 
us  from  doing  what  we  have  been  trained 
to  do. 

Why  do  I  stay  in  teaching?.  .  .  The 
students  are  my  reward. 

WAYNE  TURNER 

A  teacher  at  the  West  Middle  School  in  Salem. 

I  was  in  a  traditional  teaching 
situation  in  Salem,  until  it  changed  five 
years  ago.  .  .Now  there  is  a  cluster 
system,  in  which  four  or  five  teachers 
work  with  1 00  or  so  students.  The 
teachers  work  together  in  planning,  and 
they  have  been  given  a  greater  voice  in 
the  system.  There  is  accountability.  .  .  . 

We  are  working  together  to  form  ideas 
to,  for  example,  help  solve  discipline 
problems. 

We  do  have  problems.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  people  to  work  well  with  each  other, 
because  of  differences  of  opinion  and 
personality  kinds  of  things,  but  a  give- 
and-take  takes  place.  Some  teachers  are 
forced  to  teach  outside  their  areas  of 
certification,  and  I'm  sure  that  the 
Carnegie  Report  would  not  approve  of 
that.  ■ 
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A  RECIPE  FOR  FAILURE 

How  to  frustrate  teachers,  and  fail  to  attract 
the  brightest  and  best  into  education 


1 .  Minimize  support  for  teachers.  Cut 
taxes,  fail  to  recognize  the  good  in 
schools,  and  focus  only  on  what's  wrong. 

2.  Give  teachers  lip-service — talk  about 
empowerment  but  do  nothing  to  actively 
and  consistently  promote  it. 

3.  Make  one  more  study  that  points  out 
the  flaws  in  public  education,  then  blame 
us  for  the  flaws  and  ineffectiveness  and 
poor  results  of  a  system  in  which  we  have 
no  managerial  voice. 

4.  Isolate  teachers;  divide  and  conquer. 
Don't  allow  professional  and  collegial 
interchange  and  exchange  of  ideas. 

5.  Overload  us  with  nonteaching  tasks 
and  give  us  an  unmanageable  workload. 
Assign  us  135  students  in  five  writing 
classes,  a  study  hall  with  60  freshmen, 
and  a  40-minute  prep  period  in  which  we 
give  makeup  tests,  type,  duplicate,  tutor, 
write  college  recommendations,  put  up 
bulletin  boards,  fill  out  forms,  return 


books,  check  on  attendance,  and  arrange 
for  guest  speakers.  Then  ask  us  to  coach, 
be  a  club  advisor,  attend  department  and 
faculty  meetings,  participate  in  inservice 
training,  attend  graduate  courses,  and 
then  go  home  to  correct  those  1  35 
compositions. 

6.  Eliminate  support  staff,  reduce  aide 
time  and  teachers'  secretaries — but  hire 
one  more  secretary  for  the  main  office. 

7.  Promote  and  proliferate  top 
management.  See  teachers  as  servants  of 
the  administration. 

8.  Tie  money  and  salary  to  students' 
success  on  tests. 

9.  Pay  an  inadequate,  noncompetitive 
salary. 

1 0.  Ask  teachers  to  be  accountable 
without  giving  them  a  say  in  developing 
and  implementing  curriculum  and 
programs.  ■ 

Joy  E.  Buhler 
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